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BOOK NOTICES. 

Hon. John Blair, Jr. An address by Henry T. Wickham, Esq., of Vir- 
ginia, delivered at a special session of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit held at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Tuesday, May 6, 1913, on the occasion of the presentation 
in behalf of the Virginia Bar Association of a portrait. 
This excellent sketch is worthy of its author, who is highly respected 
in Virginia for his character as a lawyer and a public man. John Blair, 
Jr., the subject of Mr. Wickham's sketch, while not a man of the first 
order of ability, was a safe and conscientious judge. He acted an im- 
portant part in the history of the country both before and after the 
American Revolution. Among the minor offices held by him not men- 
tioned, as I believe, by Mr. Wickham, was that of Bursar of the College. 

The Lomax Family: Chicago. Rand McNally & Company. 1913. 
This account of the Lomax Family, with its allied families, is very 
carefully written and may be considered authoritative. The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 1. Origin, Name and Family; II. Genealogy of the 
Virginia Family of Lomax; III. Extracts from a Family Bible; IV. 
Sketches of the Rev. John Lomax, of North Shields, Northumberland 
County, England, and Some of His Descendants from 1637 to 1912; V. 
Mention of the Families of Wormeley, Lunsford, Micou, Roy, Corbin, Elton- 
head, Tayloe, Plater, Burford, Wilkinson, Addison, Tasker, Griffin, Gwinn, 
Thornton, Savage, Presley, Lindsay, Payne, Wellford, Randolph, 1 ' Isham 
and Yates; VI. Sketch of Sir Thomas Lunsford; VII. Sketch of the 
Hon. John Tayloe; VIII. Old Octagon House and the Old Menokin 
Manor; IX. Fredericksburg, Virginia; X. Rosegill; XI. Northumberland 
House, Mount Airy and Port Micou; XII. Port Tobago. The account 
is pretty well free from the exaggerated style in which genealogies are 
often written. 

The Andersons, of Gold Mine, Hanover County, Virginia. By Edward 
L. Anderson, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This little brochure tells of the ancestry and services, especially of 
Lt. Col. Richard Clough Anderson, who attained much distinction in the 
War of the Revolution. He was father of Major Robert Anderson, of 
Fort Sumter fame ; and his first wife was a sister of the celebrated George 
Rogers Clark, conqueror of the Northwest. 

The Life of Thaddeus Stevens. By James A. Woodburn, Indianapolis. 

The Bobs Merrill Company, publishers. See notice of this work 

in Quarterly, XXII, page 71. The following comments have since 

come to hand: 

From Col. William Winston Fontaine (a great-grandson of Patrick 

Henry), Jackson, Mississippi: "I read with much pleasure your review of 
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Woodburn's 'Life of Thaddeus Stevens,' and very heartily commended 
each clause. As the years go by Johnson's vetoes and magnanimity to 
the South will be more highly appreciated by those who know how we, 
Confederate soldiers, at one time denounced him. I was a prisoner of war 
at Johnson's Island when Lincoln was assassinated ; and most of us thought 
that now, Lincoln being dead, Johnson would, as President, wreak his 
wrath upon us for the insults that he had received. But Johnson was a 
braver and stronger man than Lincoln. The fanatics of the North de- 
manded the punishment of the South; and I have always believed that 
Lincoln, after a show of reluctance, would have yielded to this demand 
and allowed these people to have their way even to the bitter end. John- 
son's Southern manhood revolted against this treatment of a brave people, 
placed at the mercy of its foes, and he endeavored to interpose his shield. 
This I do not think the timid Lincoln would have done." 

From the distinguished writer and author, Philip Alexander Bruce, 
LL. D. : "I was particularly interested in the views which you expressed, 
and I am very familiar with 'Gideon Well's Diary,' having studied it for 
a review for the North American Review, and found it almost revolu- 
tionary in its illumination of the period which it covers. The impression 
which it left on me was one highly favorable to Johnson, who, I am con- 
vinced, will in time rise to a higher place in the esteem of American his- 
torical students. He appeared the only statesman and patriot in that 
fearful welter of Reconstruction at Washington." 



